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A thoughtful business executive takes a look at 
some basic factors in American economic and business life. 


Conformity, Freedom,and Progress 


UT of the chaos of the thirties, in less 
than twenty years we in this country 
have built a new economic order. 

No longer do we consider our economy to 
be mature, or at the limit of its growth; 
rather, we admit no limitations to our progress. 
No longer do we accept times of large-scale 
unemployment as a necessary evil of the pri- 
vate enterprise system. No longer do most of 
us hold that the individual is solely responsible 
for his own security; for we are finding ways 
collectively to pool our strength and limit our 
individual risks. We have nearly rid ourselves 
of the belief that economic law requires us to 
ricochet between the ecstasy of inflated pros- 
perity and the agony of economic collapse. 

For the first time in history, a nation can 
look forward to the elimination of poverty and 
material insecurity. 

Nor has the progress of the past two 
decades been limited solely to the accomplish- 
ment of economic goals. We have had also a 


About the Author— 


A graduate of the University of California (A.B., 
1937) and of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration (M.B.A., 1939), Robert 
McNamara already has had a noteworthy career. 
After teaching at Harvard, he entered the Army Air 
Force Statistical Control Division in World War II, 
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address given by him at the University of Alabama 
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occasion the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on him. 
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quiet but meaningful growth in political and 
social maturity. We have turned sharply away 
from the blind isolationism of the 1930’s. We 
have developed a more rational and effective 
approach to the difficult problems of racial and 
religious intolerance. 


A Sense of Public Responsibility 


American industry has made particularly 
great strides toward a fuller understanding of 
its potential role in our society. Basically, the 
modern businessman recognizes that he cannot 
divorce the well-being of his own company 
from that of society at large. 

Today, progressive taxation places limits on 
the earning power of the businessman, and 
hence upon his purely monetary motivation. 
More and more he draws his incentive from 
a sense of public responsibility. More and 
more, I believe, idealistic and progressive 
people will seek and find in industry not just 
a road to personal enrichment, but a most 
direct and effective means of public service. 

We have made great gains in technical com- 
petence and material well-being, in increasing 
maturity, tolerance, and sophistication as a 
people. But it would not be accurate to say 
that these gains have cost us nothing. In fact, 
they have cost us dearly, a price which the 
future may show was too great. 

Modern man, in his search for progress and 
security, seems to be racing furiously against 
time. Enemies from without seek to trip him 
up. But there is also an enemy within which 
poses just as great a threat to his forward 
progress. 
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The Enemy Within 


In our case, the enemy within is not com- 
munism or creeping socialism, or some other 
alien growth. The enemy within us is our own 
growing tendency toward a sterile conformity 
of thought and behavior—a perceptible loss of 
the robust individualism and sense of personal 
responsibility which was the hallmark of our 
people in past times. 

Many of the pressures to conformity will 
grow more and more powerful in time. If we 
fail to recognize them and fight them, we may 
wake up one day to find it is too late. 

It has been said that if individualism was 
the prevailing feature of American life in the 
19th century, standardization is the prevailing 
feature now. 

Have we as a people submitted too far or 
too readily to commercial pressures? Have we 
allowed our social and cultural tastes to be 
molded on the mass-production lines of indus- 
try? Writers and thinkers from Disraeli to 
Huxley and Orwell have warned of that com- 
petent society which mistakes comfort for civ- 
ilization, a homogenized horror of a “Brave 
New World,” wrapped in cellophane and un- 
touched by human hands. 

It is easy to generalize and hard to prove 
that conformity is growing in American life, 
but there is evidence we cannot afford to 
ignore. 

Attitudes of Young Businessmen 


There are signs, for example, of a noticeable 
trend to conformity in the thought and actions 
of college graduates entering industry. Fortune 
magazine recently polled a large group of rep- 
resentative young businessmen averaging 25 


years old. They found them by and large | 


sound, well-balanced, and competent young 
men, wholeheartedly and primarily dedicated 
to the proposition of getting ahead. To a 
businessman concerned with finding talented 
young people for management jobs, this might 
seem at first a happy state of affairs. As a 
citizen, however, I’m not quite so certain that 
it is. 

These same young businessmen showed a 
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marked indifference to world affairs and to 
domestic political and social problems; they 
were generally hard to rouse on any theoretical 
issue; and even in such activities as church- 
going, they seemed strongly motivated by the 
desire for social acceptance and business suc- 
cess. 
There is a certain suggestion that the 
mature, middle-road outlook of this group is 
not so much a matter of conviction as one 
compounded of political innocence and com- 
mercial expediency. 

In some cases, we find a heavy pressure to 
conformity being exerted by large business 
corporations. In a few instances it has been 
carried to ridiculous extremes. Personal habits 
are rigorously overseen. Whether the bright 
young man gets ahead may depend more upon 
his wife’s steady hand at the tea service than 
upon his own business acumen. 

I am happy to say that at Ford Motor 


_ Company we still feel that a man’s family 


life and his social and political ties are his 
own business. We are interested in perform- 
ance, not conformance. 


Pressure to Conformity 


It is in the broad area of public actions and 
attitudes, however, that we find a much more 
grave pressure to conformity. As we all know, 
this pressure is the result of a generalized 
fear, often stimulated for political reasons, not 
of communist espionage or sabotage or other 
violence but of communist subversion of our 
schools and political institutions—which is 
surely a synthetic danger at the present time. 

A recent survey reveals that 40 per cent 
of the American public would not permit a 
high school teacher to discuss Capitalism vs. 
Communism. A majority of the public would 
not permit a person suspected of communist 
sympathies to work in industry, regardless of 
whether the industry was associated with de- 
fense activities. 

Apparently many of us need to refresh our 
faith and reaffirm our concern for the preser- 
vation of freedom of thought and speech—our 
belief in an individual’s right to be wrong. 
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Assaults on Freedom 


In the search for absolute purity and 
Americanism, we as a people have variously 
applauded or shrugged off a series of assaults 
on individual and academic freedom. We have 
submitted calmly enough to blackballing—the 
denial of employment in nonsensitive fields to 
those merely suspected of irregularity. We 
have begun to take more or less for granted 
the censoring of libraries and textbooks by 
self-appointed public protectors. 

Once we surrender our freedom to think and 
speak and teach, all other freedom quickly 
disappears. During the past decade we have 
seen the emergence in American public life of 
practices which we used to think of as the 
private property of totalitarian regimes. We 
have had a great proliferation of public and 
private investigative activities. There has been 
an enormous growth in the private-detective 
business and also in the manufacture of elec- 
tronic detection devices. We are all increas- 
ingly vulnerable to snooping and surveillance. 

If the demands of national security require 
some surrender of personal privacy and a 
watering down of constitutional safeguards, 
we should be all the more jealous and watchful 
of our freedom. We should see that the dan- 
gerous powers of political surveillance are kept 
in the hands of competent, responsible author- 
ity and subject to the most careful safeguards 
under law . 

Judge Learned Hand has stated the case far 
better than I could. Here is what he says: 


“... Risk for risk, for myself I had rather take my 
chance that some traitors will escape detection than 
spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion and dis- 
trust, which accepts rumor and gossip in place of 
undismayed and unintimidated inquiry. I believe that 
community is already in process of dissolution where 
each man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy, where nonconformity with the accepted creed, 
political as well as religious, is a mark of disaffection; 
where denunciation, without specification or backing, 
takes the place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes 
freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual 
supremacy of reason has become so timid that we 
dare not enter our convictions in the open lists to win 
or lose .. .” 
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Danger in Lowering the 
Freedom Threshold 


I have tried very briefly to suggest a num- 
ber of areas which reflect a trend in American 
life to conformity and to the suppression of 
individual freedom. I am too thoroughly con- 
vinced of the basic soundness of our people to 
fear a complete breakdown of our regard for 
freedom. 

I fear, however, any lowering of the freedom 
threshold. I believe the trend to narrow con- 
formity threatens our national greatness, our 
economic strength and progress, and the full- 
ness of our personal lives. 

Our nation has grown and prospered in a 
tradition of contentious nonconformity, of 
fearless individualism and proud self-reliance. 
To the extent that we sacrifice these qualities 
to a mass-rule uniformity—a sort of bland 
mediocrity must result and our stature as a 
people must diminish. 

American business has prospered in an 
atmosphere of vigorous, unfettered, and com- 
petitive individualism. Today as business be- 
comes increasingly complex, it depends more 
and more on team action. Corporate manage- 
ment tends to become more and more elaborate 
and bureaucratic, and each company tends to 
develop its own traditions, outlook, and per- 
sonality. If this process creates an atmosphere 
stale and hostile to individuality, business will 
lack increasingly in vigor, imaginativeness, and 
creativity; and ultimately our whole economy 
will suffer. 


Creatures of the Mass 


The fullness of our personal lives depends 
upon the broadest development of our person- 
alities in an atmosphere of freedom. Indeed 
the prime objective of our society should be to 
make possible the fullest development of the 
individual. Emerson has said: “Who so would 
be a man must be a nonconformist.” 

If we surrender our natural right to become 
complete, self-reliant and inner-directed peo- 
ple, we necessarily become creatures of the 
mass—something less than we might be, some- 
thing, perhaps, a little less than human. 
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As a businessman, I am convinced that in 
the long run, businesses which are most suc- 
cessful in encouraging individual initiative will 
win out over those which try to force their 
people into a preconceived pattern. 

If we do not have freedom of thought in 
our business operations, if we try to insist 
that our people think along certain uniform 
economic, political or social lines, we will 
inevitably restrict their ability to contribute 
fully their talents. 


The Talents that are Desired 


In our business, making automobiles, we 
eagerly search out young people whose think- 
ing has not yet been frozen along approved 
lines. We expect of them a high potential of 
competence. But more than specialized knowl- 
edge, we are on the lookout for a balanced 
judgment, an ability to reason clearly, a broad 
curiosity, and the moral courage to make 
decisions and stand by them. We want young 
people to have questing minds, to deal easily 
with facts and imaginatively and creatively 
with ideas and theories. 

In any corporation, and we are no exception, 
there is a certain inertia, a tendency to dis- 
courage fresh thought and innovation. There 
are chronic squelchers—you will meet them 
wherever you go—who will delight in inflating 
their own egos by deflating yours. It takes a 
degree of moral courage to withstand that 
pressure, particularly when you are in compe- 
tition with half-a-dozen eager beavers who 
eagerly spout the party line. Sometimes, un- 
fortunately, it also takes a certain dexterity to 
espouse an unpopular view and still keep your 
place in the pecking order. 

Yet if the young people who move each year 
into the ranks of industry and the professions 
do not bring with them a strong sense of indi- 
viduality, I do not know where else it will 
come from. 

This is a genuine and significant issue. 


The Power of Business Management 


In our industrial civilization business man- 
agement occupies a great and increasing posi- 


tion of leadership, influence, and indeed power 
within our society. The outlook of business 
leadership is therefore vital to the future of 
our country and its institutions. If narrow, 
reactionary or conformist people dominate in- 
dustry, the result will obviously be the same 
kind of national posture on the part of busi- 
ness. 

Instead of social and economic progress we 
could have stagnation and perhaps the ulti- 
mate collapse of a business system which thus 
far has performed magnificently. 

It is not smug or overconfident to believe 
that, barring a major catastrophe, it will be 
our lot to enjoy a richness and diversity of 
opportunity, good health, and material secur- 
ity unthought of in past ages. In all likelihood 
the test of the next generation will not be how 
well they stand up under adversity, but how 
well they endure prosperity. 


Alternative Future Paths 
for Our Nation 


In a sense, the working out of our lives will 
test the values of what we call the American 
way of life. Will we seize upon our security, 
our enormous wealth and productive power as 
a God-given opportunity to become better, 
more complete individuals, to extend our inter- 
ests and strengthen our personalities intel- 
lectually, morally and spiritually? Will we use 
our economic power throughout the world to 
foster freedom, to fight hunger and poverty 
and ignorance? Will the road of material prog- 
ress lead to the achievement of noble and 
nonmaterial ends? 

Or will the future be a fur-lined trap in 
which we sacrifice all-important human, moral 
and spiritual values to self-indulgence, to easy 
popularity, or to an immature preoccupation 
with worldly success? 

If we follow individually the course of easy 
conformity, there is no doubt in my mind 
what the result will be. We shall one day wake 
up to find ourselves in the brave new world, 
full of ersatz animal comforts and devoid of 
human values. 

There is in each of us a sensitive nerve of 
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r pride which tells us we are important and and sensitive—that nerve of pride and indi- | 
S different from any other man or woman who viduality, in spite of the pressures upon us to 
f ever lived. That nerve is the source of our think and act and talk like others. That we 
f human dignity. It protests whenever the world maintain a vigorous concert for basic human | 
4 seeks to force us into a common mold or to freedoms and a keen instinct for detecting | 
e deny the full expression of our personalities. threats to that freedom. | 


If we ignore its protests, it becomes weaker 
and weaker until we scarcely know when we 
are being deprived of our freedom and indi- 
viduality. 

This is the great challenge of our day to 


That way lies our best hope for the fulfill- 
ment of our dream of an America rich not only 
in material wealth, but in the variety and 
excellence of its artistic, scientific and cultural 
achievements, and in the vigor and char 


each one of us: That we keep alive—strong of a great and free people. 


| Here’s one attempt at a major packaging ray AGE. Gye by thousands of con- 

sumers—that turned pa to be a Mad Tes pam Fes to think about, if you are planning 
a re’ .sion of your product! 

For years, people have been suggesting to H. J. Heinz Company that a wide-mouth 
ketchup bottle or jar be introduced for greater convenience in serving. 

Accordingly, Heinz set its team in motion to oblige the customers. Two well-designed 
jars were produced, each with a wide mouth which permitted easy spooning. They were 
attractive for table use and the labels were simple and easily removed if the server 
wished to have more individuality on her table. 

| Everything was fine until the packages were introduced in stores in two test markets, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit. Then it was found that consumers wouldn’t buy the new con- 

! tainers in volume and that the old reliable ketchup bottle outsold them anywhere from 
17 to 1 to 33 to 1. 


| 
| THE GREAT KETCHUP BOTTLE EXPERIMENT | 
| 


During three months of market tests, the company received only one complimentary 
letter from a consumer who had purchased the “command performance” containers. 
. The new jars were introduced in two sizes. One was a 10 1/4-ounce container | 
resembling a mustard jar. The other was an 8 1/2-ounce jar, round or globe-like in 


shape. 

The design of the jars, with attendant production and cost difficulties, demanded 
that the per ounce price be higher than that of the company’s ketchup retailed in the 
standard 14-ounce bottle. 

Since the wide-mouth jars could not be filled as rapidly or as efficiently as the 
standard bottles, increa gee eer costs presented themselves. Shelf-life of the 
ketchup packed in jars was found to be considerably less, since the much larger cap 
was not so efficient a closure as the small bottle cap. The ketchup also tended to darken 
more quickly in the wide-mouth jars than in the small-necked standard bottles, which 
presented far less air space. 

From a store display standpoint, the wide-mouthed packages also showed up poorly. 
Any attraction the containers held for display was offset by the fact that the trade is. 
accustomed to using stacking dividers on squat packages. More shelf space was required 
because of the wider base and the stubbiness of the package. 

Heinz figures over a three month period, from September to November, showed 
that the new containers did fairly well for the first month, being outsold by the 
standard Heinz ketchup bottle by only a 7 to 1 ratio. The following month, the 8 1/2- 
ounce jar was being outsold by 13 to 1 and the 10 1./4-ounce jar was down to a 22 to 
1 ratio. The third month disclosed that the 8 1/2-ounce container had cored in com- 

arison to 14-ounce bottle sales, to 17 to 1 and the 10 1/4-ounce size had fallen to a 
3 to 1 ratio. 

Conclusions were obvious. Heinz ketchup will be sold only in the familiar bottle, 
referred to in the jingle: 

Here’s to the good old ketchup bottle— 
Pound it; first none’ll come, and then a lot’ll! 
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and a suggestion for improving it. 


An explanation of the well known index of stock prices, 


The Dow-Jones Industrial Average 


Charles L. Jamison and Wilford J. Eiteman 


N September 26, 1955 many newspapers 
carried front-page stories featuring a 
$31.59 break” in the stock market following 
the announcement of President Eisenhower’s 
heart attack. By “$31.69 break” newspaper 
writers meant that stock prices, as measured 
by the Dow Jones industrial average, had de- 
clined by such an amount. Casual readers of 
the headlines who may have observed that 
most stocks were quoted in the vicinity of $40 
prior to the break would be led by the head- 
lines to conclude that the bottom had more 
than dropped out of the market. Yet if they 
took the trouble to compute an average of 
closing prices after the break they would have 
been surprised to learn that average quota- 
tions were still in the vicinity of $40. 

How can stock prices that average about 
$40 decline $31.69 and still average about 
$40? The answer will be found in the phrase 
“as measured by the Dow-Jones industrial 
average.” 


Through a Magnifying Glass 

On January 3, 1956 this famous average 
touched $490.90, an all-time high to the date 
of writing. An average of all closing quotations 
on this day was $46. Thus the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average on January 3 was more than 
ten times the average price of all stocks traded 
on that day. In fact there was only one stock, 
Superior Oil, that was quoted as high as the 
Dow-Jones industrial average and only five 
stocks that were quoted above $300 a share. 


About the Authors— 

Both of the authors are in this School. Dr. Jamison 
is Professor Emeritus of Business Policy; and Dr. 
Eiteman is Professor of Finance. 


Obviously, to say that stock prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange averaged $490.90 was a 
distortion of facts. 

However, it should be stated that the Dow- 
Jones industrial average does not purport to 
be an average of all closing prices. On the 
contrary, it is usually described as the average 
price of thirty leading industrial stocks. In 
reality, however, it is not even an average of 
these thirty stocks for on the day mentioned 
the highest quoted stock in the selected group 
of thirty was $231.75 (du Pont) and the 
lowest quoted stock in the group was $19.1214 
(Loews). The average closing price of the 
thirty stocks was $87.14, a figure that is about 
one-sixth of the reported Dow-Jones average 
for the day. 

Thus we find that the headlined decline of 
September 26, 1955 was nearer $6.00 than 
$31.69 and that the average price of the thirty 
leading industrial stocks at the top on Janu- 
ary 3, 1956 was $87.14 rather than $490.90. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average lends itself 
to sensational headlines and news stories be- 
cause it magnifies price levels and exaggerates 
fluctuations by about six to ten times. There is 
reason for a biologist using a microscope to 
magnify minute organisms in order to observe 
facts that are not visible to the eye. It is 
doubtful, however, if similar reasons exist for 
magnifying stock market prices and fluctua- 
tions. 

It should not be assumed that the Dow- 
Jones industrial average is designed to de- 
ceive. The figure is the way it is because of 
an honest and sincere effort of its sponsors to 
obtain an accurate measurement of current 
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security prices for comparison with past prices. 
The continuity of the index makes today’s 
quotations comparable with those of ten, twen- 
ty, or even sixty years ago. 

This concern over continuity, together with 
the public’s misinterpretation of the average, is 
responsible for its sensationalism. Other in- 
dexes of stock prices reflect better the true 
level of current quotations and indicate with 
less distortion the amplitude of day-to-day 
fluctuations. Nevertheless, the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average is the oldest, the best known, 
and the most widely quoted index of stock 
prices that exists. We may, therefore, assume 
that it will continue to hold its place of prom- 
inence and to be used by laymen as well as 
professionals as the basis of summarizing 
movements of security prices. 


Why Have an Index? 


The function of an index number is to re- 
duce a mass of otherwise confusing data to a 
single number that is typical of the data con- 
tained in the mass. The serviceability of an 
index number is increased if it can be used to 
compare typical conditions on one date with 
those on an earlier date. 

The simplest form of index number is an 
arithmetic average, that is, a sum of several 
items divided by the number of such items. 
The Dow-Jones index is such an arithmetic 
average of thirty stock prices. Although many 
analysts of the market feel that 25 to 30 
stocks no longer adequately represent the mar- 
ket as a whole, they readily admit that market 
trends can be measured without averaging all 
of the thousand-odd issues traded on a given 
day, by sampling. 

Sampling is an accepted statistical method 
for measuring fluctuations. A comparison of 
the Dow-Jones index with another well-known 
price index will help one to understand the 
complexities involved in measuring price levels 
and fluctuations. 


Consumers Price Index 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ 
price index is generally accepted as an excel- 
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lent measure of changes in the cost of living. 
The 300 different goods and services included 
in this index are representative of a “market 
basket” of all the goods and services that 
make up the pattern of living for city workers’ 
families. 

Significant differences should be noted be- 
tween the way the BLS index is constructed 
and the way the Dow-Jones index is computed. 
Some of the items in the BLS index are given 
more weight than others; the Dow-Jones in- 
dex is not so weighted. The BLS index is a 
percentage of prices above or below a base 
average price, the base being the average in 
some chosen period of time. Since the index 
was started this base period has been shifted 
four times to keep the index in tune with cur- 
rent conditions. For example, the base was 
changed from the 1935-9 average of prices to 
a 1947-9 average in 1949 when the index on 
the old base reached 170.2. The BLS index 


. has been recomputed on the new base back as 


far as 1913. 

By contrast the Dow-Jones index of indus- 
trial stock prices is an average in dollars and 
has no base date, although its method of com- 
putation has been altered numerous times. 


The Dow-Jones Industrial Average 


The first Dow-Jones average was computed 
in 1884. At that time it was a simple arith- 
metic average of the prices of eleven stocks, 
nine of which were railroads. Although it was 
a dollar average, it reflected the percentage 
change in prices above or below par since all 
of the stocks used had a par value of $100. 

Soon the prominence of the Delaware & 
Hudson warranted its addition to the list, 
bringing the total to twelve stocks. In June 
1896, the average was split into two averages; 
one an average of 20 railroad stocks and the 
other an average of 12 active representative 
industrial stocks. During the next twenty 
years 18 substitutions were made in the in- 
dustrial list. 

In September 1916, the number of stocks 
used to compute the industrial average was 
increased from 12 to 20. Twenty-two years 
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later (in the autumn of 1928) the number of 
stocks used was increased again, this time to 
30, and the method of computing the average 
was radically changed. 

Before 1928 the index was computed by 
dividing the aggregate market value of the 
selected stocks by the number of stocks in 
the list. When a company split its stock, its 
quotations were henceforth multiplied by the 
number of shares into which its stock was 
split. This weighting of quotations by past 
stock splits preserved the continuity of the 
index but gave certain stocks too much weight. 
For example, a rise of $1 in the price of the 
American Can stock (in 1928) was six times 
as important in its effect on the average as a 
similar rise in the stock of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

Since September 10, 1928, adjustments have 
been made for stock splits, stock dividends, 
and substitutions in the list by changing the 
divisor. Thus, though the original new index 
of 1928 was the aggregate value of thirty 
stocks divided by 30, the present index is the 
aggregate value of thirty stocks divided by 
5.11. This explains how the “industrial” aver- 
age today can be $490.90 even though it is 
computed from stocks whose actual average 
price is only $87.14. It also explains why 
a fluctuation of six points appears to be a 
fluctuation of $31.69. 

An example will illustrate the method by 
which the divisor of the Dow-Jones average 
is adjusted to care for stock splits. On Novem- 
ber 5, 1956, General Motors stock was split 
3 for 1. Its price after the split was about one- 
third of what it would have been without the 
split. On November 9th, the total of the clos- 
ing prices of the 30 Dow-Jones industrial 
stocks was $2,490.75. If General Motors had 
been priced at three times its closing price the 
total would have been $2,587.50. 

The devisor before adjusting for the General 
Motors split was 5.46. Dividing $2,587.50 by 
5.46 gives a quotient of $473.90, the reported 
Dow-Jones industrial average for November 
9th. Now, to determine what devisor would 
have produced the same index figure when 


divided into $2,490.75 (the correct total of 
the 30 prices), one has only to divide 
$2,490.75 by $473.90. The quotient so ob- 
tained is 5.255. Hence, the divisor needed to 
give effect to the change in the price of 
General Motors stock after the split became 
5.26. That figure continued to be used as the 
divisor until another dilution in one of the 
thirty stocks made it necessary to compute 
still another divisor. 

Thus, starting with the figure of 11 in 
1884, the divisor was changed to 12 in 1896, 
to 20 in 1914, and then to 30 in September 
1928. In October 1928 the constant-divisor 
method of averaging was abandoned in favor 
of the frequently-adjusted divisor and this 
has been changed many times, always in a 
downward direction so that today the actual 
divisor is 5.11. 


Selection of Sample 


In view of the fact that 30 stocks is a very 
small sample, it is important that they be 
carefully selected. An index will fail as an 
indicator of market trends if the sample from 
which it is computed is not truly represen- 
tative. 

At least three factors are considered in the 
selection of representative stocks for the Dow- 
Jones industrial average. One factor is activ- 
ity; stocks with the heaviest trading are pre- 
sumably market pace-setters. 

A second factor is the quality of a stock. 
The Dow-Jones list is said to be composed of 
“blue chips” although there is no universally 
accepted formula for determining what makes 
a blue chip blue. There are many excellent 
stocks that are excluded from the Dow-Jones 
list. Opinion differs as to the eligibility of 
companies for inclusion in a high-grade group 
and no two rival market indexes include pre- 
cisely the same stocks. 

A third factor in the choice of stocks is 
fair representation for each of the various 
types of industry. Eighteen industries are 
represented in the current Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average. Some industries are represented 
by more than one company. For example, the 
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average uses four chemicals, three steels, three 
oils, and two each from several other types of 
industry. 

The growth in the economy of the country 
during the last half century has not affected 
the fortunes of all companies in a similar 
fashion. The profits of some have declined 
while those of others have increased. In the 
process newcomers have displaced some of the 
old-timers as market leaders. 

To keep the Dow-Jones industrial average 
continuously representative of the market 
leaders, it has been necessary to alter the list 
of stocks selected for inclusion in the average 
many times. Thus, Victor Talking Machine 
was replaced by National Cash Register in 
1929. Eight years later this company was 
dropped in favor of International Business 
Machines which was replaced in turn by 
American Telephone and Telegraph in 1939. 

Removal from the list does not necessarily 
indicate deterioration in the standing of a 
company. After all, only 30 stocks can be 
used. The rise of new industries or the spec- 
tacular growth of some individual company 
may create a new market leader. The radio, 
airplane, and chemical industries rose to im- 
portance during the decade of the twenties and 
significantly the stocks of Radio Corporation 
of America, Wright Aero Company and Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation were added to 
the list of Dow-Jones industrials in 1929. At 
the same time the stock of the American Loco- 
motive Company was dropped. 


Split the D-J Average 

Four facts stand out from the discussion 
above. They are: 

1. Despite its shortcomings, the Dow-Jones 
industrial average is the most widely used and 
most often quoted index of security prices. 

2. The method of computing the Dow-Jones 
average has been altered many times, always 
in such a way as to preserve its long-term con- 
tinuity. Hence, change is not foreign to its 
tradition. 

3. The current Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
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age magnifies the level of prices by six times 
the thirty stocks from which it is composed or 
ten times the average quotations of all stocks 
listed and traded. 

4. The industrial average because of its 
method of computation, exaggerates short- 
term fluctuations by about six times. To 
be correctly interpreted reported fluctuations 
must be reduced to a percentage of the index 
itself. This is not difficult for the professional 
to do but, as mentioned above, the average 
has become a part of the layman’s everyday 
manner of speech. 

Under the circumstances, the authors ven- 
ture a suggestion that it is time for the Dow- 
Jones industrial average to be split like many 
of the stocks included in its list. For reasons 
explained below it is suggested that this be a 
10 for 1 split. Thus, instead of reporting the 
January 3, 1956 average as $490.90, it would 
be reported as $49.09. Such a split would in- 
volve no change in the traditional method of 
computing the average and it would have the 
advantages cited below. 

1. Existing traditions would be preserved. 

2. The historical continuity of the index 
would be maintained. Comparisons with aver- 
ages of past years could be made readily mere- 
ly by moving the decimal point. 

3. Plotted curves of the old and new aver- 
ages could be drawn without recomputing the 
averages. (The scale of the chart would merely 
be changed.) 

4. Day-to-day fluctuations would be one- 
tenth as great as now reported and so would 
conform closer with real changes in quotations. 

5. Financial writers who now compute the 
percentage of change in order to present a 
true picture of what has taken place could 
henceforth merely quote points change. 

6. The split would indicate to the world 
what has happened in America: The normal 
operations of our free-enterprise system have 
raised our standards so high that we have 
found it necessary to increase ten-fold our 
tools of measurement so as to reduce statistics 
to humanly understandable proportions. 
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| The emotional characteristics of an executive are important 
to him, to his family, and to his organization. 


Emotional Problems of Executives 


E executive in modern industry is subject 

not only to the strains of his demanding 

job, but also to the hazards of modern com- 

petitive society and to the hazards which he 
brings into his office with him. 

These latter are probably the most serious 
of all. They have to do with personality mal- 
adjustments, mood disorders, and unconscious 
motivations patterned in childhood. Like the 
worker everywhere, the executive brings to the 
job all his hopes, his fears, his worries, his dis- 
appointments, his family troubles—all operat- 
ing against the backgrounds of a changing 
social panorama. 

When the executive is emotionally disturbed, 
there is always a major problem in the or- 
ganization. This is true not only of the top 
men, but of people along the entire supervisory 
echelon who are in charge of other people. 
It is axiomatic that one badly maladjusted 
supervisor can cause more trouble in a plant 
than an epidemic of measles. Strangely 
enough, this individual rarely recognizes his 


About the Author— 
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the Institute of Living, with offices in New York and 
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problem himself and is very much surprised — 
when told about it. 


Personality Characteristics of Executives 


Personality trends in executives cover a 
wide range from the compliant to the over- 
dominant patterns, and neurotic trends are 
not infrequent in these key people. They are 
displayed in hostility and aggression, frustra- 
tion and anxiety, pessimism or overoptimism, 
fictitious independence, or morbid dependence. 

Whereas the realistic executive will sur- 
round himself with the best in brains and 
skills, the paranoid and reactionary executives 
will surround themselves with inadequates who 
will take punishment. The results of this may 
be imagined. 

Emotional stability in any executive en- 
hances the morale of his whole organization. 
A high threshold to frustration is certainly 
required if he is to be successful, since the 
possibilities for blocking, confusion, error, and 
unpredictable volatility are legion in the in- 
dustrial set-up. 

Personality Difficulties 

The great majority of modern executives 
are conversant with human relations prob- 
lems, and in theory they know what they 
should do about them. Unfortunately, at times 
they are unable to implement this knowledge 
because of personality difficulties within them- 
selves. 

An individual’s present attitudes are based 
on previous experiences with people important 
in the life of the individual; and where early 
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experience has aroused anxiety, defense reac- 
tions have developed that are difficult to over- 
come. No person is free from such experiences, 
and there will always be areas of difficulty in 
which one will not accurately size up the prob- 
lem or communicate adequately with those 
involved, or handle the situation with the best 
of intelligence and foresight. 

Certain kinds of anxiety-driven behavior in 
particular will have adverse effects on the 
efficiency of the organization. Among them is 
the constant yearning for the approval of 
~ others or the drive to demonstrate one’s su- 
periority at all costs, overauthoritative or 
overagreeable behavior based on insecurity, 
displaced aggressions, and /aissez-faire super- 
vision. These reactions spell difficulty when- 
ever they occur. 


Motivations of Administrators 


Some people become administrators by 
chance; others do so by outliving their com- 
petitors. Still others choose administrative 
work for a career. 

Those who succeed seem to have certain 
motivations for their choice and certain per- 
sonal traits that account for their success. The 
motivations consist in deriving a sense of well- 
being and security from knowing how to get 
others to do things that are worthwhile. Suc- 
cess in achieving this seems to date back to 
earlier experience with parents and brothers 
and sisters when the individual learned to 
handle with ease and spontaneity the problems 
of his early relationships. 

There are highly intelligent and resourceful 
people, capable of formulating excellent plans, 
who have no idea how to interest or induce 
anyone else to carry out their ideas. 

Others, less well endowed perhaps, may do 
so readily. This personality difference is of 
great importance and warrants further defini- 
tion and study. One finds this sometimes in 
professional men, who, capable as they may 
be, are unable to handle interpersonal rela- 
tionships at all and fail. 

Success in interpersonal relationships does 
not depend upon intellectual endowment; it 
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depends upon emotional maturity, which is the 
Sine qua non for successful relationships with 
others. 


Problems of the Top Man 


The top man often is faced with distinct 
problems. Since he ordinarily has no superiors 
to please or to be obliged to manipulate, his 
motivations and skills must be different from 
those required at other levels. Among these 
requirements, emotional maturity and inde- 
pendence of judgment rank high on the list. 

It is questionable that these traits will be 
found in him if they were lacking on the way 
up the ladder. 

It is further doubtful that the personality 
characteristics contributing to a man’s rise to 
the top are always conducive to good leader- 
ship once he gets there. We saw this in the 
military service in a dramatic way, and the 
so-called old sergeant’s syndrome was well 
known to us. Since this is so, the executive 
may be in for trouble, not only in handling his 
job and getting others to handle theirs, but 
in his own emotional security and in the 
maintenance of his mental and physical health. 


The Industrial Organization 
as a Way of Life 

The industrial organization provides a way 
of life both for the executive and the people 
who work under him. In this way of life 
money cannot be equated with job satisfaction 
for long. Neither will it buy loyalty or morale. 
These depend to a great degree on the personal 
income gained from human relationships based 
on mutual respect, dignity and confidence, and 
the sense of really belonging to the group. 


Executives’ Health 


Of 1,000 executives examined by the Life 
Extension Examiners of New York a few 
years ago, 41.6 per cent showed slight, and 
38.6 per cent significant impairments in physi- 
cal health. An additional 1.6 per cent required 
close medical supervision. The average age of 
the group was 47.6 years. 

There are evidently factors related to tasks 
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involving heavy executive responsibilities that 
tend to affect the well-being of individuals and 
to aggravate existing physical disabilities. 
Weighty decisions subject them to frequent 
emotional strains. Necessary travel, meetings, 
and innumerable advisory and administration 
duties often leave the executive tense and ex- 
hausted. with little if any time for essential 
relaxation. 

By the time a man reaches the top, he may 
have already passed the summit of his physi- 
cal powers. Physical changes incident to ad- 
vancing age are manifesting themselves, and 
he needs to take good care of himself if he 
expects to keep mentally and physically fit. 
The executive who fails to budget his personal 
life wisely is usually headed for trouble physi- 
cally and emotionally. 

Excellent results have been obtained by 
companies which have maintained health pro- 
grams for their executives. Included in such 
programs are voluntary yearly diagnostic 
health examinations given by a physician or 
clinic chosen by the individual. 

To the complaint that this is time-consum- 
ing or expensive we answer: How expensive is 
the health and well-being of key men, and 
how expensive does it prove to be to be prodi- 
gal with the welfare of capable people? 


Psychosomatic Illnesses 


The stress disorders of modern life, since 
they so frequently affect the executive, are 
particularly pertinent to industrial medicine. 
In addition to neurosis and other strictly 
psychiatric conditions, the large area of psy- 
chosomatic illnesses should engage careful 
attention .The “psychosomatic disorders” are 
illnesses in which emotional factors play a 
very large part, both as precipitants and as 
aggravating forces. Included among such dis- 
orders, and especially likely to affect the 
executive, are coronary artery disease, gastric 
and duodenal ulcer, colitis, and obesity. 

The executive in industry, partly because 
of the stress of his position, but more because 
of the psychologic equipment that tends to 
bring him to posts of responsibility, is often 
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vulnerable to the development of psychoso- 
matic disorders, particularly the ones men- 
tioned. 
Psychosomatic disorder is the price many 
people pay for a way of life. Owing to train- 
ing and cultural pressures, an individual de- 
velops a certain idea of how he is expected 
to appear and behave. His reactions to what 
he perceives as danger are often out of keeping 
with his conception of how he ought to react. 
The danger (emotional danger, fear of failure, 
etc.) and the conflict it evokes, even though 
imperfectly recognized, may persist indefi- 
nitely, and unsuitable protective reaction pat- 
terns originally set up to deal with emergencies 
may operate continuously. Such reactions may 
lead to serious changes in the function and 
structure of the somatic systems. 
“Losing” His Family 

There is another facet of the executive’s 
difficulties, which to me is the most tragic of 
all. Sometimes a man by hard work and ability 
gets to the top and is looked upon by the 
world as a great success, but occasionally this 
success has been bought at too high a price— 
en route he has “lost” his family. The 
situation is particularly difficult if boys are 
involved. Like as not the father has had little 
time for them; perhaps because they do not 
possess his drive he has written them off— 
this is tragic. Boys need a father or a father 
surrogate in order to develop masculine iden- 
tification, and I have seen more successful 
executives than I care to count who had to 
take this problem into account too late to do 
anything about it. Obviously success is not 
worth this loss—it turns bitter in one’s mouth. 
It is a potent source of pressure upon the busy 
executive to have lost his family while he 
fought his way up. 


Significance of These Comments 


These comments have special significance 
for two groups: (1) business executives; and 
(2) persons (top executives) and boards of 
directors who appoint other executives. 

A thoughtful business executive will con- 
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sider the road before him and the difficulties And wise people who have the responsibility 
that he will encounter if he becomes a high- of appointing executives will want to study the 
pressure executive. Then, if he undertakes it, emotional characteristics of possible appoin- 
he will have some idea of the cost to himself tees carefully before putting them into posi- 
physically and psychologically; and perhaps tions of responsibility and authority; and then 
be able to guard against the costs. __ watch them after they are appointed. 


BABY FOOD BUSINESS BOOMS AS NEVER BEFORE 

The baby food people not only are keeping up with the booming baby population 
(zooming ’way ahead of estimates) . . . but they’re selling more per baby. They're feeding 
90% of babies now, compared with less than 50% before the war. Sales of the 25-year- 
old industry have jumped from a pre-war $20 million to a 1955 $200 million-plus. 

Michigan’s famous Gerber firm provides good examples of how industry has grown; 
Gerber produces 70 different baby foods . . . compiles such complete birth mailing lists ! 
that it sells them to other baby trades . . . posts a half-million mail pieces monthly . . . 
reaches 71% of new mothers . . . receives 20,000 “fan mail” letters a month. 


EARLY STEAMBOATS 


The earliest steamboat was built in France in 1780; a small steam craft built in 
England in 1802 was found efficient for freight and passenger service; the first practical 
steamboat, Robert Fulton’s “Clermont,” began regular service in 1807 and the first 
transatlantic steamer, the “Great Western” made its initial crossing in 1838. 


Development of a new strain of cotton—Acala 4~42—has made California the second 
cotton-growing state in the Union. 


CALIFORNIA NOW THE SECOND COTTON-GROWING STATE | 
| 

TRANSPORTATION ON THE GREAT LAKES | 


The Great Lakes carry more than two thirds of all the inland transport in the 
United States. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE PARTICIPATION SPORTS | 

Fishing, bicycling, and roller skating are among America’s favorite participation | 

sports, followed by softball, hunting, horseshoes, golf, shuffleboard, volleyball, tennis, 
and skiing. 
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BANK DEBITS—THE MOST ALL INCLUSIVE MEASURE OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY—Lower 
Peninsular bank debits were at an all-time high in January, following a sharp decline in December 
from the previous record high of November, 1955. 
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MICHIGAN BANK DEBITS 
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UPPER PENINSULAR BANK DEBITS—Upper Peninsular bank debits started the new year 
with a record high for all years. 
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POWER CONSUMPTION-Industrial er commie declined gradually in December and 
January following the all-time peak reached in November, 1955. 
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MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT-—Employment remained constant in November and December, de- 
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clining mildly in January. 
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A business library is not merely 
a collection of books and pamphlets. 


It is a collection of services to management. 


The Library in Industry 


O industrial enterprise, regardless of size, 

can operate without reference material. 
This material may be in the form of books 
or magazines or pamphlets. It may be a hand- 
book or a directory of manufacturers or a 
railroad guide or a standard, but sconer or 
later someone reaches for a publication to 
“look up” something. 

The kind of information sought and its 
degree of complexity depends, of course, on 
the nature of the particular organization and 
the scope of its operations. In the smallest 
shop the need for reference sources may be 
completely satisfied by a handful of books on 
the boss’s desk, together possibly with the 
current issues of one or two trade magazines 
relating to the work of the shop. At the other 
extreme are the large companies which, be- 
cause they are engaged in research and devel- 
opment programs, require extensive informa- 
tion sources. Their requirements are such that 
the literature must be expertly organized and 
made readily available with a minimum loss 
of time and effort. These large companies find 
it necessary to maintain libraries, and in some 
cases, library systems comprising a number 
of separate units. Nor are libraries limited to 
the very large industrial concerns. Between the 
two extremes of the smallest shops and the 
industrial giants are the vast number of small 
and medium size plants which maintain book 
collections of one kind or another. The 1950 


About the author— 

Mr. Sass holds a master’s degree in library science 
from the University of Michigan. He is now Librarian 
of the William Stanley Library of General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
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edition of “Industrial Research Laboratories 
of the United States,” published by the Na- 
tional Research Council, includes information 
on the size of the libraries for most of the 
companies listed. These range from collections 
of 100 volumes to others high in the thovu- 
sands. 

Although the size of a library’s book collec- 
tion is by no means always an accurate indica- 
tion of the services which it renders, the wide 
range in size does reflect an equally wide var- 
iation in service. Some of the “libraries” are 
merely a few shelves of books in an office, 
presided over by the office secretary. The 
most she is expected to do is to keep some 
sort of record of who borrows them. Others 
are libraries in the best sense of the term and 
are in the hands of personnel trained in the 
organization and use of literature in the sub- 
ject fields which are of interest to the enter- 
prises which they serve. It is this latter type 
of library with which the comments which 
follow are concerned. 


Major Functions 


Basically, there are two major functions 
which the industrial library performs: 

1. It provides a systematically arranged 
collection of reference material, together with 
personnel trained in the use of this material, 
so that information contained therein can be 
made promptly available as needed for the 
functioning of the organization of which it is 
a part. 

2. It provides means for keeping personnel 
abreast of latest developments in their special- 
ized fields. 
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The industrial library is usually concerned 
with a relatively limited subject field such as 
petroleum, food, electrical equipment, phar- 
maceuticals, aeronautics, etc. It contains 
books, periodicals and pamphlets on the basic 
sciences related to its special field of interest 
as well as on the technology of this field. 
However, because most industrial libraries are 
required to provide information of interest to 
personnel other than those connected with 
scientific research, they usually also contain 
material on the various phases of industrial 
organization and management, such as per- 
sonnel relations, sales, purchasing, accounting, 
and plant maintenance. Many industrial li- 
braries also maintain files of patents and in- 
ternal company reports; some even maintain 
correspondence files for the entire organization 
which they serve. 


The Literature Search 


The collection per se is only part of the 
industrial library picture. The use to which it 
is put is really the important thing. Of course, 
it serves as a source for supplying facts and 
pieces of information as needed, but a more 
important reason for its existence is as a 
source for the literature search. Today it is 
generally accepted that the first step in start- 
ing any research project is a literature survey 
of the field. This literature survey is both 
time-saving and money-saving, since it gives 
the research worker the benefit of the experi- 
ence of others and keeps him from trying to 
find by laborious means information which 
already exists in the literature and can be 
obtained with relative ease. 

In most of the industrial libraries one of 
the duties of the staff is to make literature 
searches on request or to assist the scientists 
or engineers in making such searches. The 
result of such a search may be either a bib- 
liography of titles on the subject of interest 
or titles together with abstracts giving a sum- 
mary of each item. The library then supplies 
the interested person with those titles which 
he wishes to see. Often the library has to ob- 
tain photocopies of material not in the library 
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as well as translations of articles in foreign 
languages. 

The importance of the literature search 
cannot be overemphasized, since it represents 
one of the major contributions, measurable in 
dollars and cents, which the library makes to 
an industrial organization. It is obvious that 
repetition of work which has already been 
done and reported is a waste of time. The lit- 
erature search is the only insurance against 
such waste. 


Utilizing Current Journals 


As has been mentioned above, the second 
major function of the industrial library is to 
assist personnel in keeping up to date with 
latest developments in their special fields. The 
chief source of this type of information is, of 
course, the current journal. Because of the 
great volume of periodical literature being 
published, seeing everything of interest to 
him becomes a considerable task for the indi- 
vidual scientist, engineer, or other specialist 
in industry. It is the job of the library to 
make this easier for him. 

There are several ways in which libraries 
do this. One is the automatic routing to each 
individual of current periodicals in his fields 
of interest. Another is the issuing of regular 
publications which list by subject recent ar- 
ticles of interest to the personnel of the plant. 
These lists may be simply lists of titles alone 
or titles with annotations. Their frequency of 
publication as well as degree of elaboration 
vary with the needs of the particular organiza- 
tion. Some libraries have found it helpful to 
duplicate the tables of contents of current 
journals and to distribute these. An individual 
seeing a title of interest listed may then re- 
quest the article from the library. Of course, 
in addition to any formal system of keeping 
personnel abreast of current literature, an 
alert librarian calls attention, in person or by 
telephone, to items of interest just as soon as 
he sees them. All of these methods of dissem- 
inating current information illustrate an im- 
portant phase of industrial librarianship—the 
need to bring the library to its user, since in 
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the busy industrial organization the time 
available for browsing in the library is usually 
Individualized Service 

Enough has been said here to point up the 
fact that the industrial library offers a highly 
individualized service which can be provided 
only by a library which is closely associated 
with the plant. However, it is well to empha- 
size this since the questions have been asked: 
Why maintain a plant library? Why not use 
public supported library facilities? 

Aside from the fact that a service such as 
automatic circulation of current journals is 
simply unobtainable from public libraries, an 
obvious answer is that many major industrial 
enterprises are located in small towns where 
the public libraries do not contain the special- 
ized literature required. However, even in 
cities such as New York, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, or Cleveland, which have public and 
university libraries rich in literature of all 
kinds, industries must maintain their own li- 
braries if they wish to make the fullest use 
of published information. This is true, first, 
because a great deal of the benefit which a 
plant derives from its library is due to the fact 
that the librarian is an integral part of the 
organization and is fully aware of its needs. 
Secondly, only the industrial librarian who is 
devoting his entire time to his plant can give 
his immediate and undivided attention to each 
information problem as it arises. Even with 
the best intentions, the public librarian cannot 
possibly provide this type of individual service 
since he owes allegiance to too wide a clientele. 

The help which industrial libraries receive 
from the major university and public libraries 
cannot be overestimated. No industrial library 
can be entirely self-sufficient and must depend 
on these large book collections as sources for 
loans or photocopying services. However, in- 
dustries can make the most efficient use of 


these collections through their own libraries 
rather than directly by the individuals needing 
the information. 


Philosophy of Thomas Edison: 
Read Everything Available 

The concept of a library in industry is not 
new. As early as 1892 a General Electric Com- 
pany library in Boston circulated lists of 
journal references and books to its personnel. 
Possibly the infiuence of Thomas Edison, one 
of the founders of the Company, played a 
part in this emphasis on the printed word. 
He is reported to have said, “Before starting 
an experiment, I always read everything avail- 
able on the subject and on related matters.” 
However, recent years have witnessed a great 
spurt in the growth of industrial libraries. 
With the increasing awareness that adequate 
research and development programs are es- 
sential for continued successful growth, came 
recognition by industrial management that 
research staffs need not only laboratory and 
engineering equipment, but also ready access 
to technical] literature pertinent to their work. 
Nor is this true only of the research and en- 
gineering aspects of a business. This is the era 
of experts in all phases of business manage- 
ment, and they all need literature facilities in 
order to keep up with fast-moving develop- 
ments in their fields. 

The industrial library is rapidly becoming 
an essential part of the modern industrial 
organization, its existence based on the simple 
but basic truth that the cheapest way of ob- 
taining needed information is by reading it. 
Furthermore, each library is more than just 
a collection of material in a limited subject 
field. Equipped with the latest bibliographic 
tools and making use of modern copying 
equipment, each library is a key to the entire 
ever-increasing volume of printed literature 
and stands ready to provide any publication 
an individual may need to carry on his work. 
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Is there more or less opportunity to climb the 
business ladder in America today than in earlier years? 


Equal Opportunity and 
American Business Leaders 


W. Lloyd Warner and James C . Abegglen 


HE health and vigor of business enterprise 

in America are founded not only upon the 
strength of our economic resources, our scien- 
tific technology and mass production, and the 
technical know-how of managers and workers, 
but also upon the underlying powerful values 
and beliefs that make up the faith of Ameri- 
cans in their way of life. 

One of the fundamental principles of this 
faith is the belief in equality of opportunity. 
If we are not born equal, it is believed, each 
person should and does have the opportunity 
to try to improve his social and economic 
circumstances. The great energy and abilities 
of millions of men of ambition have been har- 
nessed by this belief and made useful to the 
development and improvement of our eco- 
nomic life and our social system. 


About the Authors— 


W. Lloyd Warner, author or co-author of many 
books and articles, is Professor of Anthropology and 
Sociology in the University of Chicago, and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Human Relations in 
Industry, at that University. Mr. Abegglen is an 
Instructor in the Committee who has had consider- 
able experience doing research in industrial and busi- 
Ness organizations. 

This article is based on two recent books written 
by these two men: Big Business Leaders in America 
(Harper &Bros.); and Occupational Mobility in 
American Business and Industry (University of Min- 
nesota Press). The first is addressed directly to 
business men; the second gives the more detailed 
Statistical findings of interest to professional social 
scientists. Much of the material for the present essay 
is taken directly from the two books. 
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Doubts About Opportunity Today 


Today, however, many Americans believe 
that the American Dream of starting from 
the bottom, and climbing to top positions, can 
no longer be fulfilled. They are convinced that 
the seats of the mighty are now permanently 
reserved for the sons and families of the busi- 
ness elite. They assert that, today, aspiring 
men born to low position, who possess the 
necessary pluck, will-to-do, and ability to 
accumulate, can no longer work their way into 
the top positions of Big Business. 

Yesterday American society, many believe, 
was fluid and open; it invited men of strong 
will and brains to pour their energies into the 
economic life of the nation and encouraged 
their advancement by rewarding them with 
prestige, power, wealth, and position. But to- 
day, grown more rigid, it is alleged, our 
country has closed the doors to advancement 
and mobility up from the lower ranks of life 
to high position. 

Is America no longer a land of opportunity? 
Are we becoming a “caste-like” society? Are 
we less democratic than in past generations, 
and is equality of opportunity reduced or no 
longer available for those with the talent, skill, 
and will-to-do? 


Getting Answers to These Questions 


To apply this critical test, the careers and 
backgrounds of more than eight thousand 
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American business leaders were examined in 
a recent nationwide study. The group of lead- 
ers is made up of the men who head the 
largest business firms in the country, selected 
to represent the wide range of types of busi- 
ness and industry in our economy. Not all 
American business leaders were included in 
the study, but all men included are business 
leaders, and they represent the highest posi- 
tions in the largest companies in all types of 
American enterprise. 

By studying the backgrounds and careers 
of these men, it is possible to see the social 
movement and life chances in this important 
area of our society. To the extent that the 
men who direct American business are the 
sons and grandsons of business leaders, our 
social system may be said to be closed, for to 
that extent the higher positions in our eco- 
nomic system are available only to those 
whose families have power and prestige. To 
the extent that the leaders of American busi- 
ness are men who have come from factory, 
farm, shop, and office backgrounds, the Ameri- 
can Dream of equal opportunity for all men 
from all ranks is being realized. 

The key questions may be re-stated thus: 
Is it possible today for men coming from 
families at the lowest occupational levels, the 
unskilled industrial and farm laborers, or those 
from the skilled trades and the while-collar 
classes to reach the top as they did in the 
past? And if so, do they succeed today as 
much as, or more than, a generation ago? Is 
opportunity in America greater today, or is the 
American Dream legend fantasy and no longer 
within the realm of fact and reality? 


Taussig and Joslyn, of the Economics De- 
partment of Harvard University, predicted 
that by the middle of this century occupa- 
tional advancement from lower levels into the 
business elite would have largely disappeared. 
Following their significant study of American 
business leaders of 1928, they declared: “It 
is entirely possible that by the middle of the 
century more than two-thirds of the successful 
businessmen in the United States will be 
recruited from the sons of business owners 
(large or small) and business executives (ma- 
jor or minor).” 


Origins of Business Leaders 


The men who hold the top positions in 
American business today are in most cases 
from the higher levels of American society. 
Slightly over half are sons of owners or execu- 
tives of business firms, and 14 per cent the 
sons of professional men—sons of doctors, 
engineers, ministers, lawyers, teachers, or men 
in other professional occupations. Thus two 
of every three leaders of American business 
come from families whose economic and social 
positions were well above the average for the 
nation (see Table I). 

The remaining third of the business elite 
are primarily from white-collar and laboring 
backgrounds, a smaller proportion from farm 
backgrounds, and only a few from other occu- 
pations—military service, political and gov- 
ernmental careers, and so forth. 


Trends in Origins of Business Leaders 


By comparing the present-day business 
leaders with those of a generation ago, it is 


TaBLe I. From Wuat Economic Levets Dip THEY CoME? 


BORN TO BUSINESS (52%) 
Their fathers were: 


Owners of Large Businesses—8 % 


MOVED INTO BUSINESS (48%) 
Their fathers were: 


Professional Men—14% 


Birth 
Elite Major Executives—15% White Collar—8% 
Owners of Small Businesses—18% Farmers—9% 
M Minor Executives—8% Laborers—15% 


Foremen—39% 


All Other—2% 
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possible to examine the deep and continuing 
trends of our society. If now there is move- 
ment of men from all levels of our system into 
the business elite, has freedom of social move- 
ment and social advance increased or de- 
creased? Is the Dream increasingly realized, 
with more men moving from all backgrounds 
into the powerful positions of business leader- 
ship; or is the Dream fading, as the social 
system becomes more rigid and men are com- 
pelled to remain in the ranks to which they 
were born? A comparison of the business elite 
of 1928 with the results of the study of 1952 
makes it possible to answer these crucial 
questions. 

In order to correct for the differences in the 
proportion of general population represented 
by each occupational group between the 
periods 1928 and 1952, the ratio of 100 is 
used to indicate that any occupational back- 
ground is represented among business leaders, 
of either period, in the same proportion as its 
representation in the general population at the 
time. Thus, the following chart shows that 
the business elite background was represented 
in the group of 1928 business leaders 9.67 
times more than in the general population and 
in the 1952 period its representation, although 
still large, had decreased to 4.73 times (see 
Table IT). 


TaBLeE II. WHo Got THEIR SHARE IN 1928 AND 1952? 
Those occupations above 100 have a higher percent- 
age of business leaders than their percentages in the 
general population of America; those below have a 
smaller percentage. 


ABOVE THEIR SHARE 
The business men’s fathers were: 


1928 1952 
Business Men ................ 967 473 


100—Neither above nor below their share 
BELOW THEIR SHARE 


This comparison of American business of 
One generation ago with American business 
today provides the basis for an accurate 
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answer to the questions raised about the direc- 
tion in which our social system is traveling. 

There is no doubt that both in the 1920’s 
and in the 1950’s birth conferred great ad- 
vantages on business careers. In both periods, 
the proportions of sons of professional and 
business men in the elite greatly exceed their 
proportions in the population. During both 
periods, some men from all le:’2ls achieve 
business leadership, but relatively few sons of 
farmers, laborers, clerks, or salesmen actually 
climb to the top of our business system. The 
Dream is far from reality, both yesterday and 
today. 


Opportunity is Increasing 

However, it is no less true, and far more 
important, that the system is increasingly open 
to men from the lower occupational ranks. 
Not only is there no evidence that opportunity 
for sons of farmers, laborers, and white-collar 
workers is decreasing, but movement from 
these backgrounds into the business elite takes 
place in greater degree today than a genera- 
tion ago. The system is not closing and be- 
coming more rigid—in fact, it is more flexible 
and increasingly recruits its leaders from all 
parts of our society. 

Evidence was gathered from many social 
and geographic areas and various types of 
business in different size categories to aid in 
understanding why this has come to be true. 
Unfortunately a brief article does not allow 
us to present this evidence, but we can indi- 
cate some of the findings. 

Despite the popular clamor against the 
great billion-dollar enterprises, their growth 
has created a favorable environment for the 
ambitious men who have come up the hard 
way.' The spread of industries throughout all 
regions of America possibly has loosened the 
controls. Rapidly expanding companies and 
the development of new industries all have 
contributed to the increase in mobility.® 


1 Cf. Warner and Abegglen, Occupational Mobility in 
American Business and Industry, Ch. V, “Business 
Careers and the Business System,” pp. 115-157. 

2 Ibid, pp. 69-94. 

3 Cf. Big Business Leaders in America, pp. 196-204. 
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College Education—the Royal Road 

While all of these factors are important and 
need to be fully treated we will devote our 
limited space here to one of the most impor- 
tant and significant ones—education. 

College education is now the royal road to 
success in big business. 

Business men today are much more highly 
educated than a generation ago. At the present 
time, almost 6 out of 10 of our business 
leaders have graduated from college and 2 
more of the 10 have had some college training 
compared with about 3 out of 10 and a little 
over 1 out of 10 a generation ago. Of course 
there has been an increase in level of educa- 
tion in the total population, but the increase 
among business leaders exceeds this greatly. 
In 1928, 32 per cent of business leaders were 
college graduates; in 1952, 57 per cent. 

The opinion is often expressed that the 
business career requires college preparation. 
In the month of January, 1954, more than six 
hundred large companies sent representatives 
to the nation’s colleges in search of potential 
managerial talent. One reason for this was that 
the nation’s big businesses have expanded 
more rapidly than their capacity to develop 
management material from within their ranks. 
The pressing need, moreover, is for “liberally 
schooled, broad-gauge executives—many-fac- 
eted men, for the highest posts.” The search 
is among liberal arts graduates. 

Irving Olds, retired board chairman of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, is quoted: “The most 
difficult problems American enterprise faces 
today are neither scientific nor technical but 
lie chiefly in the realm of what is embraced 
in a liberal arts education.” And William G. 
Caples, vice president of Inland Steel, stated: 
“Actually, the complexities of business are 
such that someone who understands history, 
literature, and philosophy, who is in a position 
to do some disciplined thinking, has the type 
of mind that will ultimately succeed in busi- 
ness.” 

Trends in Education 

The increased education we see among our 

present group of business leaders may be a 
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point in a trend that will continue into the 
future. If this is so, it is important to see if 
there are significant differences between the 
1928 and 1952 groups of business leaders in 
the amount of education according to their 
occupational backgrounds. Have some groups 
responded more than others to the demands 
for increased education; has it made much 
difference in the degrees of mobility? 

The changes have been enormous. Smaller 
proportions of leaders from the lowest occu- 
pational backgrounds have less than high 
school education in 1952 than sons of large 
owners and executives a generation ago. In 
both periods farm and rural people tend to 
drop out of school earlier than urban people, 
but in the earlier generation the proportions 
were five times greater than they are today. 

In 1952 the proportion of college graduates 
was almost twice as high as in 1928. In the 
earlier period, six occupational levels were 
below the average: skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, clerks, owners of small businesses, minor 
executives, and farmers. Today not only are 
all of these groups above their previous aver- 
age, they are above the average for all of the 
elite a generation ago. Moreover, although 
these groups still fall below the general aver- 
age for the current period, they are closer to 
it than in the earlier period. 

The educational achievement of both the 
mobile and birth elites has advanced markedly 
from 1928, those of !owest occupational back- 
ground today having as high a proportion of 
college men as those of the highest-status 
background a generation ago. If this is a point 
in a trend, as it seems to be, then today’s 
young men will have to be even more highly 
educated to become the business leaders of 
tomorrow. 


Educational Opportunity—Problem 
and Challenge 

The real problem of a free society that 
prizes equality and opportunity for all and 
competitive advantage for the able is to pro- 
vide training situations, job opportunities, and 
methods for early identification of able young- 
sters from all economic levels who can be 
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properly trained and prepared to move up to, 
and accept responsibility for, positions of 
power and prestige. 

If this generation has begun to solve the 
problems of free competition for prized jobs 
and there is more status fluidity and opportun- 
ity for all in America today than previously, 
it is partly because we have developed a 
school system which reaches more children of 
the lower occupational levels. For them the 
school acts as a “foster parent,” to help the 
ambitious learn the things the highly ad- 
vantaged acquire in their home environments 
and social worlds. 

Although America’s strides forward are 
energized and propelled by technological im- 
provement and the successful use of the re- 
sources of a huge continent, it seems probable 
that the freeing of people by the “opening” 
of the social system to provide for individual 
autonomy and choice-making has allowed the 
streams of individual effort to pour into the 
great river of collective effort where the abili- 
ties, talents, and human energies of the masses 
carry us on to greater achievement. As long 
as we can keep the channels open and widen 
them, the energy of men will continue to surge 
into our collective life, keeping it vital and 
creative. 


Supporting Education 


Business enterprises recruit their future 
managers from our institutions of higher 
learning. Colleges and professional schools no 
longer wait hopefully for the better students to 
come to them. They, too, actively recruit the 
able and the promising through scholarship 
and public relations programs, sometimes 
throughout the country. Recruitment of ath- 
letes may still be a competitive activity among 
the football universities, but more and more 
great universities of the highest quality are 
hunting for brilliant students. 

If there is to be a solid foundation of learn- 
ing on which business and industry can build 
and if there are to be professionally trained 
men and women to function satisfactorily in 
technical positions, industry and society must 
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support education by taxation, and by the 
personal activities of owners and managers; 
industry itself must by endowment, fellow- 
ships, and other financial aids help support the 
professional schools and the liberal arts col- 
leges. It takes little imagination and only 
practical sense to know that it is wise to 
support the schools of business administration 
and such schools as the California Institute 
of Technology or M.I.T. 

Technological schools are important and 
necessary parts of our scientific system; but 
they, too, are dependent on the liberal arts to 
prepare their students and enrich their lives. 


The Business Leader as a Citizen 


The business leader of today is something 
more than a technological expert, he is a man- 
ager of men, and increasingly he is also play- 
ing what he and business enterprise know to 
be his proper role as a citizen in the larger 
cultural and social life of the community. He 
must be an economic agent and an adminis- 
trator and also a citizen who understands and 
acts on the principles and values of a civiliza- 
tion founded on the precepts that each indi- 
vidual is valuable not only for the work he 
does and for his contribution to our common 
enterprises, but, above all, for what he is as a 
human being. Perhaps no part of our changing 
society is more dedicated to the maintenance 
and creative transmission of these intellectual, 
cultural, and spiritual principles than our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

The great industries which produce in such 
abundance must learn how to help the colleges 
and universities solve their economic problems 
and continue autonomous and free to main- 
tain traditional learning and wisdom as well 
as develop the physical, biological, and social 
sciences. Thus they will serve the society by 
allowing the older generation to transmit the 
best of its heritage to the young, who can 
receive it and recreate it, transforming the 
traditional values, beliefs, and practices of the 
past into the new adaptive ones of today and 
tomorrow. 
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| A suggestion for a new method for modern groups, 


to replace Robert’s Rules of Order. 


Rules for Group Procedure: A New 
System of Parliamentary Procedure 


HE most commonly used parliamentary 

procedure is set forth in Robert’s Rules 
of Order. These rules were written many years 
ago, and little has been done to bring them up 
to date in the light of modern experience or 
knowledge. They were developed originally to 
take the chaos out of meetings and to give the 
minority the right to be heard. However, they 
have often been carried too far, making meet- 
ings too rigid and inefficient. 

Today we rarely find a group which follows 
Robert’s Rules to the last paragraph. The 
reason is that apparently they are no longer 
able to meet the need of modern groups. Yet 
nothing has been created to take their place. 

Before going any further, one point needs 
to be cleared up. There is a widespread feeling 
that Robert’s Rules of Order are “legal” 
whereas other methods are not. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth! 
Unless your own organizational constitution 


About the Author— 

Mr. Carstenson is Field Consultant in Community 
Organization and Adult Education in the Community 
Adult Education Department of the Extension Service 
of this University. A holder of a master’s degree in 
adult education, he expects to receive a doctorate in 
that subject this year. He has studied group behavior 
as a Research Assistant in the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, Institute for Social Research, of this 
University. He has taught courses and workshops in 
leadership training and community development, for 
community leaders. He works with a wide variety of 
groups and organizations, aiding them to improve 
their group meetings and develop their communities. 
The new system of parliamentary procedure which 
he describes in this article is already being used in 
several communities. 
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(which is drawn up and passed by your or- 
ganization and can be revised by the same) 
specifies to the contrary, there are no legal 
restrictions regarding procedures used. The 
classic example of a body which does not 
follow Robert’s Rules of Order is our own 
United States House of Representatives, which 
has drawn up its own rules of order that are 
used by many political bodies. 


Shertcomings of Robert’s Rules 


What is wrong with Robert’s Rules? Experi- 
ence indicates the following shortcomings: 

1. First, Robert’s Rules tend to split the 
group into two parts, those in favor and those 
against, rather than attempting to find some 
mutually acceptable solution. 

2. While it is possible to amend an original 
motion, this is a long and difficult process, 
particularly when there are several changes 
to make. Experience has shown that, regard- 
less of the importance of an amendment, most 
people start voting without being aware of its 
implications. This is even more evident in the 
case of amendments to amendments. 

3. The person proposing an amendment al- 
ways has the advantage. Someone once made 
a study of the chances that an amendment 
would be accepted without change once it had 
been offered. The odds were overwhelmingly 
in favor of such an amendment being passed. 

4. Probably the worst thing about Robert’s 
Rules of Order is that it does not allow for 
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discussion before a motion is placed before 
the group. This means that the person making 
the motion not only states the problem, but 
also proposes the solution. Its either all or 
nothing . . . unless you resort to the long 
procedure of amending the original proposal. 

5. Robert’s Rules can be undemocratic if 
used incorrectly. My parents tell of a club to 
which they belong. Each year as a gag, a few 
highly skilled parliamentarians proceed to get 
the members so wound up in parliamentary 
procedure that the group eventually find them- 
selves voting for just the reverse of what they 
had originally intended. Of course, this is all 
in fun, but it does point out that skilled par- 
liamentarians can maneuver a group one way 
or another, or at least stop it from acting. 

6. If they have to drone through too many 
unimportant things people are likely to get 
bored and leave before the business part of 


the meeting is finished. If there is one thing 
that is discouraging to a chairman, it is to see 
half the membership leave before the most 
important item on the agenda has come up 
for discussion. 

But it is not enough just to call attention 
to the inadequacies of Robert’s Rules of Order 
without offering an alternative. Parliamentary 
procedure has after all fulfilled the function 
of structuring meetings and giving groups the 
ground rules for operating. 


An Alternative: 
Rules for Group Procedure 


Here therefore is a suggestion for a new 
system of parliamentary procedure. An out- 
line of Robert’s Rules is given in the first 
column, and the new system, Rules for Group 
Procedure, is given in the second column. 


Robert’s Rules of Order 
(a skeleton outline) 


The Chairman calls the meeting to order. 


The secretary reads the complete minutes of the 
last meeting. 


The chairman asks for the approval of the min- 
utes. If there ure no objections they stand as read. 


The chairman calls for committee reports and 
these are presented and acted upon where neces- 
sary. 


The chairman calls for old business; these items 
are taken up in the order of presentation and 
acted upon. 


The chairman calls for new business. The proce- 
dure is as follows: 
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Rules for Group Procedure 
The Chairman calls the meeting to order. 


The secretary reads only the major decisions 
reached at the last meeting (or at executive com- 
mittee or board meetings held since the last meet- 
ing) as well as relevant items pertaining to this 
meeting (such as reminders, agenda items left over 
from the last meeting, etc. 


The chairman asks for additions or changes; if 
there are none, the minutes are added to the 
permanent record. 


The chairman calls for items for the agenda. These 
may be additions to items already listed by the 
agenda committee, the executive committee, or 
chairman. These items may be listed up in front 
of the group, duplicated for distribution to the 
group members, or simply listed with the secre- 
tary. All items should be presented in the form of 
a question or a single phrase designating the prob- 
lem or project. 
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Rules for Group Procedure 


John Doe seeks recognition by the chairman. 

The chairman recognizes Mr. Doe. 

Mr. Doe makes a motion. 

The secretary records the motion. 

The motion then needs to be seconded by some- 
body else or it dies. 

(No discussion is allowed until all this has hap- 
pened. There is no control as to which motions 
come up first. The motion includes a statement of 
the problem, the solution, a plan of action, and 
designates the person who is to be responsible for 
carrying out the plan.) 


Discussion of the motion. 


Disposal of the motion either by: 

approving it, 

turning it down, 

tabling it, or 

referring it to a committee. 
Nothing can be done except amending the motion 
or adjourning until the motion is disposed of. 


There is a motion to adjourn. This takes prece- 
dence over any other business or motion which 
the group may be working on. The chairman is 
required to ask for a vote on adjournment regard- 
less of any unfinished business. If the vote is for 
adjournment the chairman must adjourn the 
meeting. 


Robert’s Rules of Order 


After all suggested items for the agenda have been 
recorded, the chairman calls for a preference poll. 
As the chairman or secretary repeats each prob- 
lem, members indicate by a show of hands which 
they want to be first on the agenda. The item with 
the greatest number of votes becomes the first 
item of business, the item with the second great- 
est number, the second item of business, and so 
forth. Later in the meeting, the group may want 
to take another preference poll to change the order 
or to add new items. 


There is a motion to adjourn. The chairman asks 
for suggestions as to what is to be done with un- 
finished business (such as leaving it for the next 
meeting, giving it to the executive committee or 
other committees for action, etc.). After the un- 
finished business has been disposed of in one way 
or another, then the chairman may either call for 
adjournment if there are no objections, or ask for 
a vote if there are objections. 


This is the general outline for the meeting. 
These new rules can be altered to meet the 
needs of a particular group just as Robert’s 
Rules can and have been altered by group 
action. The group should however agree on 
the ground rules it will use in its deliberations 
and actions. 


Method Used for Taking Action 


But even more important is the method 
used for handling a motion and carrying it 
through to completion. Social science research 
is able to give some valuable suggestions as to 
how successful groups go about solving a 
problem before them. The following is the 
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general pattern of decision-making typical of 
industrial staffs studied: 
1. Stating the problem 
2. Discussion of the facts relevant to the 
problem 
3. Suggestion of various alternative plans 
for the solution of the problem 
4. Checking these possible plans for prob- 
able results, expenditure of time and 
resources, etc. 
5. Deciding upon one plan to be followed 
6. Deciding who will carry through the plan 
The following tabulation indicates how the 
new Rules for Group Procedure compare with 
Robert’s Rules in the foregoing pattern of 
decision-making. 
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Robert’s Rules of Order 


1. The chairman recognizes anyone wishing to 
make a motion. Provided that the proper order 
(committee reports, old business, new business) is 
observed, and that there are no other motions on 
the floor at the time, the chairman and the group 
are compelled to act on this motion next, regard- 
less of the importance of the item. Each motion 
includes a statement of the problem, the plan for 
dealing with the problem, and a proposal for the 
means by which and by whom it will be carried 
out. 


2. Each motion must be seconded by another 
person or it dies. 


3. Discussion of the motion. 


4. Amendments may be offered by anybody. 
They must be seconded and are then opened for 
discussion. After the discussion has been closed 
the amendment is put to the vote (see the proce- 
dure for a regular motion below). It is essential 
that any amendment should have been voted on 
before the original motion can be acted upon. 
Amendments can be made to amendments. 


5. If someone asks for the “question” and there 
are no objections, the chairman can bring the 
motion to a vote. It is possible to bring a motion 
to a vote by someone making a motion to close 
debate followed by a second). The chairman must 
immediately call for a vote on this and a two 
thirds majority is needed to close debate. If two 
thirds agree, no further debate is allowed and the 
chairman proceeds with the voting on the original 
motion as it stands. 
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Rules for Group Procedure 


1. The highest priority item on the agenda be- 
comes the mext item of business, unless there are 
objections, in which case a new preference .poll is 
taken. (This takes only two minutes or so and 
assures that the items considered by the group to 
be most important are acted upon first.) New 
items that may have been added to the agenda by 
the group can be brought up for early discussion 
and action by a preference poll. All items are 
presented in the form of problems. 


2. The chairman states the problem and then 
asks for discussion and for any facts pertinent to 
it. If there aren’t sufficient facts available, the 
group can act to ask that the facts be gathered 
and presented at the next session, and the item 
automatically put on the agenda for the next 
session. 


3. After sufficient discussion (at the discretion 
of the chairman), the chairman calls for sugges- 
tions of possible plans for the solution of the 
problem. Only a 34 majority vote can override the 
chairman’s decision. 


4. After all suggestions for plans have been 
submitted by members of the group, the chairman 
asks for discussion of the plans, including such 
things as probable results, expenditures of time 
and resources, merits and demerits of each plan, 
and possible variations or combinations of plans 
and then asks someone to restate the motion to 
the satisfaction of the group. 


5. The chairman asks whether the group is 
ready for a decision. If there are objections the 
chairman can do any of four things: 

a. Ask for a vote to close discussion (a % ma- 
jority is needed to close discussion). 
b. Ask for an extension of, say, 15 minutes for 
discussion (or until all persons wanting to speak 
have spoken, if it is less than 15 minutes). At 
the end of this time a majority vote can close 
discussion or extend discussion. (It is highly 
recommended that extra time be allowed at this 
point so as to get a larger proportion of the 
group in favor of any one plan or combination 
of plans.) 

c. Ask to delay the matter until later in the 

meeting or in the future. This must be by 

majority vote. 

d. Ask to have the matter referred to a com- 

mittee for further study—this must be by a 

majority vote. 
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Robert’s Rules of Order 


6. The chairman calls for the vote (in favor, 
against or abstaining) by voice, by show of hands, 
by standing, or by secret ballot. A recount can 
be called for by anyone who voted for the motion. 


7. The chairman appoints persons to follow 
through on the actions agreed upon, unless speci- 
fied otherwise in the motion. 


Rules for Group Procedure 


6. The chairman first tries to find a plan which 
is agreeable to all. If there is any opposition to 
that plan or if the chairman feels that there may 
be differences of opinion he calls for a vote by 
show of hands, by standing, by ballot, or by indi- 
vidually polling each member. The majority wins, 
but a concensus or near concensus is preferable. 
A. recount can be made by the chairman or by 
any two members. (The chairman should encour- 
age reconciliation so that the final motion that is 
passed will receive a maximum of support, as more 
than a mere majority is usually required to carry 
out any major action. Some groups act only when 
all agree to go along on the action. Other groups 
require a 34 majority vote for action on important 
matters.) 


7. The chairman asks for suggestions as to how 
to carry out the action. The group agrees, (if nec- 
essary by a vote), on how to carry out the action. 


| Advantages of the New System 


Here are some of the major gains in chang- 
ing from Robert’s Rules to Rules for Group 
Procedure: 

1. There is a much better chance that the 

important problems will be discussed first. 

2. Attention is focussed first upon the prob- 

lem and later on the solution. 

3. Greater flexibility improves group pro- 

cess and harmony. 


4. The procedure follows a logical sequence 

of thought. 

5. There is less probability of the group be- 

coming divided into “pros” and “cons”. 

6. There is a greater probability of reaching 

a mutually satisfying decision. 

7. Responsibility for carrying out the ac- 

tions rests with the group. 

If you find these suggestions reasonable, 
why not suggest that your group adopt Rules 
for Group Procedure as its parliamentary pro- 
cedure? 


packing, procession and storing. 


SOME GREAT SEAPORTS FAR FROM THE SEA 


’ Some of the world’s main ports aren’t close to the sea at all. London is up-river 67 
miles; Antwerp, 50 miles; Bordeaux, 60 miles; Bremen, 54 miles; and Hamburg, 69 miles. 


TRUCKS HELP NATION’S FARMERS 


Truck haulage is of the greatest transport importance to farmers in the United States: 
nearly 90 per cent of their produce is trucked directly to initial markets and the rest is 
trucked by middlemen to railroads and docks for shipment to other points for grading, 
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Revantly Published 


BY THE BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Addresses on Industrial Relations 


1955 Series 


This book contains nine addresses of outstanding merit which were pre- : 
sented before conferences of business executives in four Michigan industrial 
course of their experience. | 


FILLING THE SPIRITUAL GAP IN AMERICAN LABOR RELATIONS 
Professor of Personnel Administration - 


‘MEETING THE HUMAN PROBLEMS WHICH ACCOMPANY ORGANIZATION 
CHANGES 


WAYS TO HELP FOREMEN BE BETTER MANAGERS - 
W. E. Milner, Works Manager 
A-C Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corporation 


- WAYS TO HELP FOREMEN BE BETTER MANAGERS 


H. W. Botruff, Personnel & Labor Relations Director 
Sealed Power Corporation 


“THE FOREMAN AS A CONTRIBUTOR TO METHODS IMPROVEMENT 


Cecil W. Guyatt, Chief Industrial Engineer 
States Steel Corporetion 


HARD MONEY POLICY ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
S. Avery Raube, Director, Division of Personnel Administration 
National Industrial Conference Board 


HOW TO TALK WITH PEOPLE 
William M. Sattler, Associate Professor of Speech 
University of Michigan 


DEALING WITH DIFFICULT PERSONALITY PROBLEMS IN AN ORGANIZATION 
Leonard E. Himler, M.D., Chief of Staff 
Mercywood Sanitarium, Ann Arbor 


timely. A circuler describing these publications upon request. te 
Bureow of industric! Reletions at the University fer it. 


ORDER FROM PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


9. THE PAST AND FUTURE OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Murrey W. Latimer, Industrial Relations Consultant 

Washington, D.C. 

The price of this 128-pege book, Wthoprinted, poper bound, le $2.75 pestpeld. 


. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT TRAINING : 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 


University of Michigan 


June 24 This Program, first offered and successfully conducted in 1954, is 
to ; designed for men of recognized capacity who now hold positions at or 
July 20 just below the general management level. Each participant should have 
had a considerable amount of experience and executive responsibility. 
Previous formal education is not a requirement for admission; 
openmindedness and intellectual curiosity are more important factors 
in determining a man’s suitability for enrollment. a 
The basic objective of the Program is to broaden the understanding = 
and appreciation of business functions and of economic forces which = 
influence all types of industries. This Program is designed to aid the E | 

participant through: 


Evga Increasing his knowledge and appreciation of business functions and 
operations in fields other than his own specialization; 


Ege Improving his ability to analyze and solve business problems from 
the viewpnint of his Company as a whole; 


forces which affect the environment in which the modern corporation 


business administration. 4 


leading authority: 

Accounting Financial Administration 

Business Conditions . Human Relations in Management 
Economics Marketing Management 


It is expected that enrollees will be sponsored by their companies. 
For additional information, write to: 


CHARLES N. DAVISSON 
Director, Executive Der ve lopment Program 


School of Business Administration 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor 
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